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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and Assembly : 


The difficulties and embarrassments under which the State 
has labored for some years have been outgrown. 

The Report of the State Treasurer for the fiscal year end- 
ing on the 30th day of September, 1859, shows a balance in 
the State Treasury at that time belonging to the General Fund 
of $11,205 11. 

Up to that time, after the receipt into the Treasury of the 
preceding State Tax, all demands upon the General Fund had 
been promptly paid on presentation. The State owes no float- 
ing debt. Since the first day of October all legal demands 
against the State have also been paid on presentation, and on 
the first day of January, 1860, there remained in the Treasury 
belonging to the General Fund the sum of $16,910 47 to meet 
any expenses that may arise. 

There is a large demand made against the State by James 
Ross, State Printer, which has been audited by the Secretary 
of State, the legality and correctness of which is denied by the 
State Treasurer, and which, therefore, he refuses to pay. 

The amount audited by the Secretary of State and paid to 
the State Printer during the past year, including $145 paid in 
December, 1858, is $38,341 97, of which all but &2,205 was 
from the General Fund. The amount audited and unpaid for 
reasons above stated is $38,762 16, of which $16,884 06 is 
claimed from the General Fund. 

It is believed that the State Printer claims a large sum, for 
services performed by him as such printer, beyond what he is 
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entitled to by his contract. The contract and the law should 
be closely scrutinized, and while there is a legal contract exist- 
ing between Ross and the State, both parties should be held 
strictly to it. 


The aggregate receipts into the General Fund during the calendar 
year ending December 31st, 1859, were......-.cceccevseereee $534,051 28 
Aggregate disbursements for $1me tiMe,..sesesesosescseserss . 490,522 96 


Of the amount expended, the sum of $176,875 65 was for 
Charitable Institutions, Capitol Extension, and State Prison. 

And the sum of $124,768 85 for various purposes, under 
appropriations, certified accounts, &c., belonging previous to 
January 1, 1859. 4 

Deducting this sum, to-wit: $801,644 50, from the aggregate 
expenditures of the year as above, we find the expenditures 
proper of carrying on the State Government, to have been 
$183,836 46. 

The Secretary of State estimates in detail the expenditures 
to be defrayed from the General Fund of the State Treasury 


-x for the current year, showing each item thereof, and distinguish- 
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ing between those which are provided for by permanent appro- 
priations, and such as require appropriations at the San 
session of the Legislature: and showing also the resofirces 
which are applicable to defray such expenditures. 

Assuming the estimates of expenditures and resources of the 
State as submitted by the Secretary to be correct, the indebt- 
edness of the State at the end of the present fiscal year will 
be one thousand one hundred dollars and fifty cents. But the 
Secretary estimates as part of the expenditures, an appropria- 
tion of $45,000 to the State Prison to be made at the present 
session, when the amount required does not exceed $25,000. 
He also estimates the printing for this Legislature in English 
and Foreign languages at $45,000, while the amount ought not 
to exceed $25,000, If the taxes for A. D. 1859, are promptly 
paid into the State Treasury, and reasonable economy is exer- 
cised by the Legislature, all liabilities against the Treasury 
can be promptly met, and it is believed a surplus of thousands 
of dollars will remain in the Treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year. There being no old obligations hanging over the State 
for which the Treasury is now liable, it is believed that a State 
tax of the same amount as that authorized by the last Legisla- 
ture, will be ample to meet all the wants of the State for the 
year ending September 30, 1861. 

On the 30th of September last there was due from Counties 
on State tax of last year $66,494 14, which has since been 
paid up. 
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It is a subject of congratulation, that the finances of the 
State are in so sound acondition. Unlike most new States, 
Wisconsin has paid for her public improvements, such as the 
erection of prisons and charitable institutions, without creating 
a permanent State debt for such purposes. The expenses of our 
State government, and the amount of our State taxes levied and 
collected last year, as well as the amount required for the next 
year, are less than those of any other northern State out of 
New England, with a single exception. 

It is the true policy of the State in the future, as it would 
have been in the past, “ to pay as it goes.” Liberal appropri- 
ations for all useful and necessary purposes should be made; 
while prudence in the demand, and economy in the expendi- 
tures of the moneys appropriated, will enable the government 
of the State to move smoothly on with a degree of independ- 
ence entirely unknown to other new States. 


SCHOOL FUND. 


The School Fund on the Ist of October last, amounted to ......$3,001,297 30 


Producing in interest, at 7 per Cent.,.... cece cece cece ence ees 210,090 81 
Deducting interest on 25 per cent. of swamp land appropriated to 
Normal Schools su iei-naae en bate aiwa scan ees Hea aes 17,302 47 


And adding the amount of 25 per cent. of Swamp Land Fund In- 
come and the Schoel Fund Income on hand, in all amount- 


WS EO. ces eas EE SAS Teme ns RAEN PEN » 52,484 07 
Gives the amount of School Fund Income to be appropriated in 
March next .ecsscsccveas scenes RAs Waihi Seine wees ays 245,272 41 


UNIVERSITY FUND. 


The University Fund on the 1st day of October last, amounted to $300,725 22 


On which the annual interest of 7 per cent. is ....-.. eee eee eee 21,050 76 
Add: balance in Treasury,...sessseses Git eds ae halos weer 501 04 
Gives income for the University for the year, ...........eenee 21,551 80 


@ 


SWAMP LAND FUND. 


The Swamp Land Fund on the Ist October last, amounted to... $988,712 88 


The interest on which, at 6 per cent., I8........ cece ee eeee ven 69,209 90 
This amount is by law divided as follows : 

To School Fund, 25 per Cent., ............- ae bere) . $17,302 48 

Normal Schoo] Fund, 25 per Cent.. .ssessssseseresnerraerereso 17,302 47 

Drainage Fund, 50 per cent., . oc .ccee cece cect eee eteeeeuees 34,604 95 


_ The last sum is distributed annually to the several counties 
in the State, in proportion to the amount received from the 
sales of lands in such counties. Including a balance in the 


= 
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Treasury to the credit of this fund, the amount to be appropri- 
ated the present year will be about $58,000. 

Including the balance to the credit of the Normal School 
Fund in the Treasury, the amount to be appropriated this year 
to the Academies and Colleges of the State will be about 
$26,000. 


VALUATION AND ASSESSMENT. 


From the report of the State Board of Equalization, consist- 
ing of the Senate, meeting for the first time under the new as- 
sessment law, in September last, it appears that the number of 
acres of land assessed in the State last year was 17,411,418. 
The average valuation, as equalized was $6 78 per acre. The 
aggregate valuation of lands, as equalized, was :$118,178,829. 
Aggregate valuation of lots, as equalized, $36,833,511. Ag- 
gregate valuation of personal property, $13,607,893. Total 
aggregate valuation of property, as equalized, $168 620,238. 

A comparison with the same items of the assessments of 
1858 is decidedly favorable to the good effects of the new law, 
showing an increased return and valuation of property in 1859 
as compared with 1858, as assessed, of $82,619,680, and as. 
equalized, of $98,702,218. 

The true rule in the levy and collection of taxes is to make 
the property of the State pay the taxes of the State. > When 
all property, real and personal, is assessed at a fair cash value, 
the burthens of government expenses are equally and fairly 
distributed. The property of every man is protected by law, 
and each should be compelled to pay to meet the expenses of 
the State according to what he has. It is difficult to conceive 
why any discrimination should be made in the assessment of 
personal and real estate. An offset of indebtedness against 
assessed Valuation might as well be made upon an encumbered 
farm, as debts deducted from the valuation of personal estate. 
This question of assessment and the levy and collection of 
taxes, commends itself to your careful consideration. Inde- 
pendent of the defect in the law, growing out of the discrimi- 
nation above suggested, our present law is defective in its de- 
tails and machinery. It requires simplifying and perfecting. 

The total taxation levied last year for State purposes, inclu- 
- ding the amount to meet State indebtedness, and for township 
libraries, was one and four-tenths mills per cent. on the dollar 
of valuation, producing in the aggregate the sum of $234,310 11, 
of revenue. This is $200,000 less than the previous year, and 
less than any year for the past six years. 
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T 
STATISTIOS. 


The returns required by law tœ be made to the Secretary of 
State of agricultural, manufacturing and mineral statistics, 
are very -imperfect, and show. 'an inexcusable neglect in the 
officers charged with the duty: of making such returns. So 
far as they have been made, they show the valuation of the 
products of industry to be $33,986,771; the counties of Grant, 
Kewaunee, La Crosse, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Portage and 
Wood making no returns. These counties are among the most 
important in the State. The same neglect is exhibited in 
other particulars. 


The number of Deaf and Dumb reported is....  .cceceseevceee sessoe 122 


The number of Blind reported is ....... ccc eee ee — vavannennnenennener 59 
The number of Insane six bec s'cce k aese vo ceew chs ee% beeeda cease ves 97 
And the number of Idiotic 1... ccc cece ee cee eeeetes ea 63 


Twenty-nine counties make no report. The law which re- 
quires statistical information to be furnished, is entirely inade- 
quate, and ought to be revised. Severe penalties ought to be 
imposed upon officers who either carelessly or wilfully fail in 
the performance of such duties. It is a matter of great public 
concern that,fevery year, information be furnished of the evi- 
dences of increasing wealth and prosperity of the State. It 
is Safe to conclude, that scarcely more than half the mineral 
and agricultural products and manufactured articles and fabrics 
of the State are shown by the reports made. Of the vast- 
lumber and timber trade of.the North and North-west, we 
have but a very imperfect knowledge. The Legislature ought 
to be furnished with all the facts showing the wealth of the 
State, and the energy and enterprise of the people. It would 
be useful to our citizens at home, and do credit to the State 
abroad. It would invite capital hither for permanent invest- 
ment, from which far greater advantages would be reaped than 
from foreign capital loaned at twelve per cent. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The number of persons of school age—that is, between four 
and twenty years of age-as returned for 1859, is 278,871. 
The average length of time schools have to be taught is five 
and one-half months. Total number of School Districts in 
the State, 4,331. 


Valuation of School House PrOperbyj res cesp vats sanvewsos say $1,185,181 00 
The average wages paid'to male Teachers per month has been.. 22 93 
The average wages to Female Teachers,.....«ver «+ «+ Rosas 14 29 


The amount paid for Teachers’ wages during the last year is.. 536,860 00 


& 
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That sum is an increase of over $200,000 above the aggre- 
gate amount paid for the same purpose the previous year. 

According to the figures of the Secretary of State, as I have 
before stated, the amount to be apportioned for the support of 
schools, next March would be $245,272, if the interest due the 
School Fund should be promptly paid; but the experience of 
the past year showed a deficit of about $70,000, owing to the 
failure to pay interest, and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction estimates for a considerable, but not so large, deficit 
the present year. i 

The School Fund is less by about $60,000, than last year, 
owing to the failure to pay for, and the’consequent forfeiture of 
lands heretofore sold. 0 

The policy that has been so long pursued of selling the 
school lands, either in large or small quantities, with so small 
a portion of the purchase money paid down at the time of the 
sale, has been most mischievous. ‘The evils of that system now 
begin to be realized. The entry of large quantities. of the best 
agricultural lands belonging to that fund by speculators, :to be 
put into the market at speculating prices, has retarded the set- 
tlement and cultivation of the lands, and financial reverses have 
returned them, by thousands of acres, upon the fand. Lands, 
valuable chiefly for timber, have been held until their value has 
been destroyed by exhaustion of the forests growing upon them, 
and then forfeited. The school lands still in the hands of the 
- State unsold, are every year deteriorating in Value for want of 
adequate legal means to prevent trespasses. The Commission- 
ers should be armed with the necessary legal processes by the 
Legislature, and ample means furnished them to pay- the ex- 
penses incident to prosecutions and protecting agencies. 

The Board of Regents of Normal Schools, composed of edu- _ 
cated and discreet men, has been an-excellent auxiliary to our 
school system. ‘The Teachers’ Institutes, under the direction 
and supervision of Chancellor Barnard, an accomplished scholar 
and teacher, are giving new. life and vigor to education in the 
State. They are making teaching a pleasant and a profitable 
duty, rather than a task, and the children in the schools are 
reaping rich harvests of knowledge and thought from the intel- 
lectual soil well prepared, and the seed well sown. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


On the first Monday of January, 1859, the whole number of 
Banking Associations, doing business under the laws of the 
State, was ninety-nine, with an aggregate capital of $8,045,000. 
During the pear 1859, fifteen new banks have been organized, 


with an aggregate capital of $575,000. 
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Five Banks have increased their capital,........eeseee * $260,000 
Total capital, January 1. 1859, and increase,. ....... 8,880,000 
Ten Banks have reduced their capital,.s..ssessssesese $570,000 
Six have relinquished business with an aggregate capi- 
EO TE EE ee ES 550,000 
— 1,120,000 


The whole number of banks in operation on the first Mon- 
day in 1860, was one hundred eight, with an aggregate 
capital Of... cn cess see ce se wee banke She eee eee eee 7,760,000 
The decrease of banking capital for the year is,........ 285,000 
The whole amount of countersigned notes issued and 
delivered to the banks, and outstanding on the first day 
of January, 1860, is $4,609,432, to wit: Banks doing 
business....esasneaneren SR e bie E gee tre 4 476,231 
Banks winding up,..... ENE irene 153,201 
—— 4,609,432 


These notes are secured by the deposit of specie and public 
stocks, as follows: 


California State Stocks, 7 per cent............ aes TETTE $78,00 
Georgia s 6 ED DEN vere 31,000 
i ee (ane Tee re Pee EE 20,000 
Minoiss i 6 EE E ae eee 555,020 
Ilowa > RS 7 re Se no rr: Serre ae] 10 000 
Indiana s 5 KE RE ENDE 60.000 
Kentucky ev 6 EEE pe åå 11,000 
Louisiana ‘f D. SG OR DENE NOE 10,000 
Louisiana se 6 ef oer rer ENE REE 143,500 
Missouri ts GE AET Geer 2,049,000 
Michigan i 6 EE EN see ee 188.000 
North Carolina ‘‘ 6 TEEN vaksne 5 se s... 403,500 
Ohio = 6 MEO sing ga ee Naas TSG 228,000 
Tennessee å 6 gets EEE 750.000 
Virginia ts 5 ES Desirs PE 57.600 
oe S 6 på nce Terie akaparas sasa 200,000 
Wisconsin RE 6 E a e E ance ! 100,000 
Minnesota ts 8 Go ete der Grass : 20,000 
Racine & Mississippi Railroad Company Bonds 8 per cent........ 27,000 
Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad Company Bonds & per ceni..... 50, 000 
Toller $4,975,120 
Specie of organized Banks.... «erurrenener tag $26.244 50 
Specie of Banks winding up......... EE E aes 132,201 00 
f —$5158,445 50 
Total securities on deposit.. ...ssssseesesesosereo ee 5,133,565 50 
The amount of the Bank Tax during the past year 
WAS. cree eee EE 118,806 „85 


The present Comptroller suggests that it is evident the ori- 
ginal Banking Law of this State intended to provide only for 
the establishment of business Banks, and not of Banks of circu- 
lation merely, and that Banks of the latter class were always 
evasions of the law, To make this clearer, the act of May 
15, 1858, was passed, directing the Bank Comptroller to *re- 
fuse to issue any circulating notes to any Banking Associa- 
tion, unless he shall have satisfactory evidencë that such bank, 
ing association had not been, or is not to be organized for the 
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purpose of issuing circulating notes merely, but was, or is to 
be, organized for the purpose of doing a banking business by 
discounting bills, notes, and other evidences of debt; by re- 
ceiving deposits; buying and selling gold and silver bullion, 
. foreign and inland bills of exchange; by loaning money on real 
and personal security, and by exercising such incidental pow- 
ers as may be necessary to carry on stich business, at the place 
where such bank purports to he located.” i 

_ After the passage of that act it was the practice of his pre- 
decessor to require from such new Banking Associations as 
were organized, the affidavit of some officer or stockholder that 
the association was formed for the purposes indicated by this 
law, and such affidavits were taken as “satisfactory evidence.” 
It is plain, that notwithstanding these precautions, some Bank- 
ing Associations are kept up for the purpose of circulation 
merely, and without doing.or intending to do a banking busi- . 
ness, and without keeping an office, as required, for the redemp- 
tion of their circulating notes. 

The evidences.of these facts existing in the Ban Depart- 
ment are as follows: 

First, the semi-annual Reports of å number of banks show 
conclusively that they are engaged in no banking business 
whatever, except the issuing of circulating notes. Second, in 
several cases, protests of circulating notes have been filed in 
that office, showing the presentation of such notes at the pre- 
tended place of business of the bank purporting to issue them, 
and the non-existence, there, of any office for the redemption , 
of the notes. 

The Comptroller suggests that he will unhesitatingly refuse 
to issue further circulating notes to banks of this class, when 
they are known; but action in regard to such as have escaped, 
or may hereafter escape, the vigilance of his office, seems to 
pertain to some other Department of the Government. 

Å. case is referred to where the *period of the termination 
of the association” has passed and no new: certificate of asso- 
ciation filed. The Bank is in operation without authority of 
law, and there is no, power in that department to efficiently in- 
terfere. In all such cases the Comptroller should be clothed 
with power to close up the business of the association, and the 
attention of the Legislature is invited to the subject. I have 
no doubt that the Legislature has power to amend the banking 
law of this State without submitting the amendments to a vote 
of the people, in all cases where the amendments do not change 
the principle of the banking law, but merely aid in carrying 
out its true intent and meaning, and tend to perfect the system 
and protect the public. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS—THE STATE HOSPITAL FOR THR 
INSANE. 


The buildings of this institution will not be prepared for the 
reception of patients before next spring. - 

The reports of the Building Commissioners and of the Trus- 
tees, explain their present condition and future necessities. 

Institutions of the kind are everywhere more expensive than 
those of gny other public character. Whether it was wise to let 
the contract in the first instance to erect so much of the proposed 
buildings at so early a day, may bea question of doubt. But 
if there was any error in it, it is now too late to avoid it. All 
that has been done would at some time, have been necessary. 
The money expended isnot lost, The buildings, when comple- 
ted according to the present plan, will be less expensive than 
those of almost every other State. The want of facilities for 
safe keeping and successfully treating insane persons in this 
State is keenly felt. The institution should be prepared for 
the reception of patients immediately. , 

The Trustees estimate the amount of money required for the 
use of the Hospital for the year 1860, at $28,096 and for the 
extension of buildings $20,000. 

A careful examination of the reports and of the buildings 
themselves by committees of the Legislature, will show the ne- 
- cessities of the institution, pecuniarily, in its own behalf, and 
asa public charity, in behalf of the unfortunate class it is de- 
signed to relieve. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


At the last session of the Legislature, $10,000 dollars were 
appropriated to enable the Commissioners to prosecute the 
work upon ‘the buildings of this institution. There was a 
clause in the law requiring from the Secretary of State a cer- 
tificate that the title of lands belonging tothe State upon which 
the buildings were located was perfect, before the Treasurer 
was authorized to pay the appropriation. The title to the 
lands upon which the buildings were ereeted was certified to be 
perfect. There were about ten acres of the lands connected 
with the institution, which were incumbered in such a manner 
that they could not be cleared, so that the money could not be 
paid, if a technical construction was given to the law. Nearly 
sixty acres of the land are entirely unincumbered. The con- 
. dition of the buildings was such that if the work had been 
stopped, the State must have suffered great loss. It was ad- 
vised as a matter of. public necessity, that such a construction 
be given to the law, as that the money might be drawn and 
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expended, upon such a certificate of title as the Secretary, was 
able to give. This course was very properly pursued, and the 
money drawn and expended in other respects as the law re- 
quired. The appropriation last year dught- to have: been 
$20,000. . ; 

The amount required tbis. year, according to the estimates, 
of the Commissioners, is $15,029 84. The building is not yet 
completed. Most advantageous contracts. have: been made to 
complete it, with the advice and ‘approval of the Executive, 
as the law provided. The whole amount required to complete 
the buildings ready for inmates, will come within the first es- 
timates of their expense. The plan is the most perfect one 
for. the purposes intended of any institution of the kind in-the 
country ; and the money appropriated has been more directly 
and economically expended, than has been usual in public im- 
provements of the kind. The reports of the Commissioners of 
the past two years, and of the present year; give full informa- 
tion upon the subject. 


DEAT AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


The buildings of this institution, so far as any willbe re- 
quired for some years, are nearly completed. ` The main build» 
ing, with the exception of the front porch,.has been finished 
during the past year, under avery favorable contract, and the 
work has been well done. The appropriation of last year was. 
short of what was asked for by the Trustees, and less than was 
necessary for the requirements of the institution; a debt has, 
therefore, been contracted of $6,750, which 18 to be provided 
for by this Legislature. . I am satisfied from my examination, 
that the public money has been well and economically ex- 
pended. Ifthe appropriations asked for this year, are made, 
there will be no necessity, for several years to come, of any 
considerable expenditure there beyond the ordinary expenses 
of supporting the institution. To avoid a great nek by fire, å 
slate roof ought to cover the building. I do not well see what 
item in the appropriations asked for can profitably be dispensed 
with. The sums required, are as follows: l | 


For support of schools and repairs. . ; : ; .&14,700 00 


For paying indebtedness on main building, . ; : . 6.750 00 
For paying indebtedness on account of sewerage, 350, 00 
For drainage, . : , . A : 800° 00 
For fencing, ; ; aa ; 200 00 
For wood-house and cellar, . 1,200 00 
For putting ou fire proof roof. ,. 1,000 00 


Total, 


——— el, cers, 


$24,500 00 
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A détailed statement is given in the report of the institution, 
showing the whole antount appropriated. since the organization 
of thé institution in 1852." The gross'amount is $93,000 00. 

_ Of this sum $41,900 00 has been expended for the support of 
the institution, and $56,100 for buildings and permanent im- 
provements. Se ies GE 

The institution is becoming in a high degree successful. The 


of public approval. . 


INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


This ‘intitution is moré prosperous than during any pre- 
vious year, and is making :'a near. approach, in usefulness, to 
the praiseworthy objects for which it was founded. The ex- 
penditures during the past year, have been kept within the 
appropriation. ‘There is reason for renewed confidence in the 
management of the various interests of the institution, and the 
friends of education and -humanity have cause for sncourage- 
ment in the progress of the work of educating the unfortunate 
class taught there, and in the mitigation of their afflictions. 

The estimates for current expenses and other purposes, reach 
in the aggregate $19,200 00. 

I have visited this as well as the. other Public Institutions of 
the State, and although it might be desirable in some respects 
that all the improvements suggested should be made, yet I am 
satisfied that some portion of them can for the present be dis- 
pensed with. It is not absolutely necessary that a brick work- 
shop for male pupils, at an estimated cost of $8,500, should be 
erected at the present time. I am also satisfied that the sum 
of $10,000, estimated for current expenses, is more by x1,000 
than will be required. The balance of the amount ‘asked for, 
to-wit: $138,700, ought to be appropriated. 

The number of the pupils connected with the Institute at the 
date of the report was thirty-two. They exhibit marked evi- 
dence of improvement, and the institution under its present 
financial and educational management furnishes fresh evidence 
that it is entitled to confidence, encouragement and patronage, 
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The Annual Report gives very full information of the order 
and character of the instruction, together with the by-laws of 
the Institution. Tt. contains also a detailof expenditures to 
which attention should be given. roe 


STATE PRISON. 


The number of convicts in the State Prison on the Ist of January, 


1859, WAS, «see eaerdteione eee er $rvee per eee Fata n ene He ohan ee it 202 
There were received during the year 1859,....... errr er eee 95 
Total nuniber in Prison: during 1859, .»..oosonavsereer Tia n så 297 


The number received during the year-was thirty-two less than 
during 1858. l | 


Number discharged on expiration of sentence,...... 0.000% at ee 
Number pardonet,pseavssrere Gepassaneasasasked: gies 29 . 
Dost see HANNE ' g s 

å — 115 
Number in Prison January 1st, 1860,......0.0006- kerk 182 


The amount of money expended by the Commissioner during 
. the past year is $50,174 88, of which-the sum of $29,701 OL 
was for current expenses—$12,763 38 for old indebtedness, 
and $7,625 99 for the new wall and building, and a balance of 
$1,377 12 was paid over to his successor in office. The | 
amount of indebtedness January ist, 1860, was $926 14, to 
ee which there was in hand the before mentioned sum of $1,- 
STT 12. - 

There is due from the General Government the sum of $3,- 
480 24, which has been liquidated and will soon be paid, mak- 
ing in cash and assets in hand, an available balance of $8,- 
931 22 for the current year. 

Deducting from this amount the sums contracted to be paid * 
for stone, and materials for wall, and adding the sum to become 
ee or: United States prisoners for the year 1860, and 
the value of stock on hand in shops, the commissioner shows a 
balance in favor of current expense account of $3,826 46. 

The Commissioner estimates the value of productive labor 
of the prisoners for the past year, including work upon the 
prison wail, at $25,300 75. A large proportion of the wall 
has been completed, and the remainder ought to be completed 
as early in the season as is practicable. The report of the 
Commissioner wil] be laid before you. It is very full, and con- 
tains very many valuable suggestions, pointing towards reforms 
in policy, to which your attention is invited. The completion 
of the Prison buildings and walls at an early day, will leave a 
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large number of laborers almost entirely unemployed, unless 
some steps are taken to engage the able bodied prisoners in 
 manufacturing. They ought to be able to pay some portion of 
the expenses of supporting the institution. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S REPORT. 


The Report of the Adjutant General shows 55 volunteer mil- 
itary companies, embracing 2,865 rank and file.. The returns of 
the enrolled militia show great neglect of duty by the assessors. 
From a large majority of the counties of the State no returns 
are made as provided by law. As this annual return is ne- 
cessary, under a law of Congress, to insure the distribution of 
an annual quota of arms to the State, it is to be hoped that 
more care may hereafter be taken. 

Various interesting statistics relative to the volunteer militia 
will be found in the Report. | 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The geological survey has been most satisfactorily pushed 
forward. Hither the Commissioners in person, or by skillful 
assistants, have been almost constantly in the field. Commu- 
nications will be laid before you, from them, showing the pro- 
gress of their work, As some strictures of a public character 
have heen passed upon this survey, and upon the course of the 
Commissioners, it is eminently proper that this service should 
be fully examined, not only for the public benefit, but as an 
act of justice to the Commissioners and their assistants. 


LOCAL LEGISLATION. 


Two years ago, the attention of the Legislature was partic- 
ularly called to the evils of excessive local legislation. It had 
subjected the State to great expense, without giving back in 
return the corresponding benefits. I deem it my duty again to 
invite your consideration of its evils. While it is true that 
during the last two sessions of the Legislature, the amount of 
such legislation has been far less than in previous years, and a 
large sum saved to the: State in consequence, it is also true 
that the reférm has not been complete. If there is in the judg- 
ment of the Legislature, a class of cases where the objects of 
corporations cannot be attained under general laws, that class 
can be specially designated in some practicable manner, and 
every other class precluded from consideration. A determina- 
tion by the Legislature at the commencement of the session to 
discourage special legislation, will save much time and expense. 
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SWAMP LANDS. 


In 1850, an act of Congress gave to the States.all the unsold 
swamp and overflowed lands that lay within them, respectively, 
for certain purposes named in the law. 

To determine the amount of land to which each State was 
entitled, the. Commissioner of the Land Office submitted to the 
Governors of the several States two modes, one, by taking the 
field notes and surveys of the Government Surveyors, and 
adopting their returns of swamp and overflowed lands; the 
other, by the appointment of agents who should make examina- 
tion of the lands, and make proof.of their, character to the sat- 
isfaction of the Land Department. Governor Dewey chose to 
take the lands as they were designated in the returns of the’ 
Government Surveyors. By this mode the State acquired 
about $1,600,000 acres. In most of the States, these swamp 
lands were selected by agents appointed for that purpose, As 
early as 1852 or 1858, it was ascertained that by the mode of 
selection adopted by Governor Dewey, the State would lose > 
from one to two millions of acres of valuable swamp and over- 
flowed lands, and an act was passed authorizing an examination 
and survey of those lands. Nothing, however, was done under 
that act. In 1857 another act was passed for the same pur- 
pose, under which some examinations and surveys were made, 
but the act provided no adequate means of paying the expense, ` 
In my message to the Legislature at its last session, I urged an” 
amendment to the law, authorizing the expense of those surveys 
to be paid out of the General Fund, to be reimbursed from the 
Swamp Land Fund, when sales of swamp lands were made.— 
The amendment passed. In pursuance of the law, I caused 
those surveys to be vigorously prosecuted. The report of the ` 
Superintendent of those surveys, which will be laid before you, 
shows 1,261,187 25-100 acres of land surveyed, in a portion of 
the State only, and shows alsd over 600,000 acres of lands to 
which the State is entitled, in the few counties surveyed, over 
and above the amount received by the State under the process 
adopted by Gov. Dewey. From the surveys already made, it 
is safe to calculate that the State is entitled to at least a mil- 
lion and a half acres more than has been received. The price 
. agreed to be paid to the principal superintending’ surveyors, 
after consultation with the Secretary of State, was five dollars 
per day,and necessary actual expenses. For the care, labor,and 
responsibility reauired, the price was low. No man, whose 
services are not worth that amount, in such an employment, 
ought to be engaged in it. The whole expense of the survey of 
these lands, including the survey of Islands in the Mississippi 
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and Wisconsin rivers, is $35,773 Tl, or less than two and one- 
half cents per acre. The lands, at the lowest estimate, are 
worth over a million of dollars. The only mode by which they 
can ever be obtained is by these surveys, pointing out the er- 
rors committed, upon which to base our claim upon the Land 
Department. 
The Commissioner of the Land Office is disposed to with- 
hold these lands from the State until an act of Congress can 
give ug relief, on the ground that Gov. Dewey chose to de- 
termine the amount belonging to the State in an unfortunate 
way. The evidences of these surveys are in the hands of our 
Senators at Washington, and the delegation from this State 
there will press the claims of the State, both upon the Land 
Department and upon Congress. The School Fund needs the 
avails of a portion of these lands. That Fund will not mncréfse 
as rapidly as heretofore, while the number of school children 
is more rapidly increasing in the State, and, the amount per 
scholar will every year decrease, while the aggregate amount 
of the Fund may remain the same. Of the accounts audited 
for expenses by the Secretary of State, I have no knowledge 
except that, from the aggregate expenses, it appears-that these 
surveys have cost less than any other Government surveys ever 
made in the State. A rigid investigation into these audited 
accounts, as well as into the transactions of all the departments, 
is recommended. 


RATLROADS, 


Since the last session of the Legislature, nothing has been 
done by the La Crosse and Milwaukee railroad company, or by 
any other company representing it, toward a compliance with 
the act conferring the land grant upon that company. By the 
terms of the law turning over the grant to that conipany, the 
Legislature is authorized to declare the grant forfeited, so far 
as rights have not become vested. The final disposition of the 
vexed questions connected with this grant, is a serious subject 
for your consideration. I shall continue the same course that 
I have heretofore pursued in regard to it, unless some steps 
Ak taken by the Legislature to change the character of my 

uties. 

I have no recommendations to make in the premises, except 
to suggest that in case the grant, or any portion of it, is put 
in the hands of a new company, it should be done upon such 
terms and conditions, if practicable, as will best aid and relieve 
the farmers and innocent stockholders of the La Crosse and 
Milwaukee railroad company, whose interests have become 80 
much involved in the misfortunes of that company. 
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There ought to be further protection to the innocent stock- 
‘holders who pay their money into railroad companies and other 
incorporated companies.. A law should be passed authorizing 
the innocent and honest stockholders, to follow their money into 
the road or other business of the corporation, and in case it has 
not been honestly disposed of, to recover-back the amount, each 
stockholder for himself, of any responsible director, or other 
officer of the company. It is only by some such process as 
this that good faith in transacting the business of incorpora- 
ted companies can be secured. The first stockholders who pay 
their money in good faith for these public improvements, ought 
to be secured by a first lien on the property and franghises of 
the company. . 
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CAPITOL ENLARGEMENT. 


The safety of our public records, banking securities, and 
school fund securities, requires additional improvements about 
the capitol. Besides the large amount of money occasionally 
in the office of the State Treasurer, there are seven or eight 
millions of dollars of banking and other securities in the State 
offices. ° 

The safety of these ought not to be jeopardized. The erec- 
tion of the west wing of the capitol will furnish the relief I-re- 
fer to, and also provide new, more healthy and more suitable 
rooms for the Senate, Bank Comptroller and Treasurer, fhe 
foundation for such a building should be laid some mo be- 
fore the walls are erected upon it. I recommend that an act be 
_ passed to authorize the building of the foundation for the west 
Wing during the coming season. An appropriation of a few 
thousand dollars only will be required for the purpose. 


RATES OF INTEREST. 


I must again call attention to the law in regard to rafes of 
interest. In my last Annual Message, I treated upon the sub- 
ject somewhat at length, and endeavored to show the pernicious 
effects of the high rates of interest allowed by law upon the 
whole business of the country. I beg leave to refer you again 
to that Message, and to urge your examination of Phe subject 
with care. The agreement to pay unusual sums per cent. for 
the use of money loaned has ruined multitudes of the people of 
this State. . The newspapers are loaded down with advertise- 
ments of sheriff s sales of property, sacrificed to pay interest. 
There is no branch of business that will warrant any man in 
paying twelve per cent. on long time for the use of money. 
The farmer cannot make twelve per cent. over and above his 
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necessary expenses in carrying on his farm, from the products 
of his labor, upon his capital invested. So with the mechanic, 
The merchant cannot hire money at twelve per cent. with 
which to carry on mercantile pursuits. There is no branch of 
manufactures wherein twelve per cent. can be realized over 
and above the legitimate expenses involvedin the business. A 
large rate of interest is voracious. It eats up the capital of 
the man who agrees to pay it. Men in debt cannot borrow 
themselves out by undertaking to pay beyond what they can 
realize. Increasing indebtedness by the accumulation of ex- 
.orbitant sums paid, or agreed to be paid, for the use of money, 
neither lightens obligations nor increases ability. 

The use of money is not worth more than can be realized out 
of it in some honest calling, and as a reward of well directed la- 
bor, skill or enterprise. No money that ought to stay here to 
be loaned,.will ever be driven out of the State, simply be- 
cause the rates of interest are reduced to a level with those 
allowed in other States. No man will eyer have money to 
loan, who begins by borrowing in this way. Money that will 
not seek investment here from abroad, unless at twelve per 
cent., ought to be discouraged from coming. When it goes 
back, it takes with it more than it has earned, and calls for 
sacrifices of property to make good its démands. It is better 
to grow slowly into competence or affluence, than to take nine 
chances of ruin’ to one of success, upon this kind of specula- 
tion. It is better that/men own what they earn, though the 
amount or value be small, than to be temporarily surrounded 
by abundance, which must be all swallowed up to meet obliga- 
tions. Free trade in money, as the experience of the busi- 
ness world has shown, enriches the speculators who loan it, 
and ruins those who borrow it. In a fast age, when so many 
seek to live without toil, and get money without paying for it, 
but few reach the end of the journey, either of business or life, 
unshattered in fortune. i 

The active business capital of the country is only about fif- 
teen per cent. of cash, while the other eighty-five per cent. is 
faith. There is too much credit in business for safety in 
business. When credit is exhausted, in most cases of pecuni- 
ary distress, in active business, not over fifteen per cent. is 
left to fulfil promises. It is because too much is constantly 
paid for money that the indestructible property of the country 
changes hands so constantly. What is promised cannot be 
paid, because too much has been promised. When money 
brings twelve per cent.—and it will always bring that while 
the law allows it—there is more profit to the lender than to put 
his capital into manufactures or farms; so, less substantial 
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wealth is produced, and more: of the avails of labor taken as 
the price for its use. 

If the people of this State cannot hire money at seven per 
cent., they cannot afford to pay twelve. If agricultural capital 
only doubles in about twenty years, and money at twelve per 
cent., compounded, doubles in a little over six, money has an 
accretive power three times greater than the producing power 
of the soil, out of which substantial wealth and prosperity must 
. grow. It is useless to speculate, however, upon such a sub- 
ject, when experience, the best reasoner and teacher, has 
proved over and over again that those who pay largely for the 
use of money, never have any to loan to others, and are always 
seeking new opportunities to borrow. When the law permits 
exactions they will be made. Some relief must be furnished 
the people against the future, either by lessening the present 
rates of interest, or by some law, like that of "Ohio and some 
other States, ‘fixing a limited value to real estate, below which 
it shall not be sold on execution or judgment. 

The credit of the people of Wisconsin, which, from a variety 
of causes had been seriously and detrimentally affected, in 
common, with that of our sister States of the west, is becoming 
gradually restored, and the gatheted harvests of the past season 
have brought an earnest of renewed prosperity. With these 
must cume a renewed sense of justice. Payment of all legal 
and equitable foreign debts, without a design or thought of 
repudiation, as fast asthe means can be produced, is a duty we 
owe not only to ourselves, but to the reputation of our young 
and vigorous State. As we would expect justice, so let us do 
justice. 


SLAVERY. 


New subjects of excitement connected with slavery and the 
slave trade are agitating the public mind. Asanational ques- 
tion, that of slavery and slavery extension is foremost among 
the people. Slavery existed in the Colonies before the law, 
and betore there were any State Constitutions. ` Is was forced 
into some of the States, as in the case of Virginia, against the 
will and remonstrances of colonial citizens. The slave trade 
was made a matter of complaint against the mother country. 
It was deemed vf incalculabie evil to the new settlements upon 
the western continent. Existing, as slavery did, in all but one 
of the colonies, at the time of the formation of our present con- 
stitutional government, it was tolerated for the time being, with 
the idea that its existence would be, comparatively, but tempo- 
wary, and that it would die out, as an institution entirely incom- 
patible with the genius of the government, and with the great 
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objects for which it was formed. While the increase of the 
number of slave states has not been correspondingly great, the 
inerease of slavery and of the power of slavery in the govern- 
ment has been sq great as that the slave population in the slave 
states is now greater than the entire population of the colonies 
at the time of our revolutionary controversy with Great Brit- 
ain, and the whole machinery of the federal government is 
blocked up by its exactions. The compact made at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, that sla- 
very should be tolerated, and that * persons held to service 
should be delivered up on claim of the party to whom service 
was due” has not been satisfactory to the slaveholding States. 
New demands have been constantly made upon the consciences- 
of the people of the non-slaveholding States, until serious dif- 
culties have arisen between the two sections of the Union. 
There is no right of interference with slavery in the Slave States. 
by legislation in the Free States, tending to its abolition, or 
by citizens of the Free States through a violent intervention. 
But the government was formed for the declared purpose of 
“preserving the blessings of Liberty,” among other things, and. 
not for the purpose of extending slavery. The colonies which 
so urgently denounced the evils of the institution and so strongly 
complained of the slave trade, now, erected into states, seek to 
force upon free territories the evils of a system they then de- 
plored, by planting slavery where:the Fathers of the Republic 
: never intended it should go. Time after time compromises 
have been entered into, connected with and growing out of the 
existence of slavery, and time after time, at the demands of 
slavery, they have been broken down. Its exactions are intol- 
erant. While there is no right of interference with slavery 
where it exists in the slave states, by free state legislation, and 
while there is no effort at interference with it by forcible means 
by citizens of the free states, with a few individual exceptions, 
the free states have a right to insist, and it is their duty to 
insist, that it shall be no farther extended. The fact that 
the Territories are the common property of the people of all 
the states carries-with it no right to establish slavery there. 
The fact that men are held as slaves in slave states gives no 
right to carry them as slaves into territories, simply because 
théy are counted as property in the slave states. The fact that 
- slaves are called property, gives no right of property in them. 
Men are not recognized by the civilized world as common sub- 
jects of property. They cannot be placed in the samé cate- 
gory as chattels, and things and estates, which are universally 
conceded to be subjects of ownership. Slavery in the Terri- 
tories, therefore, would be without law and above the law, & 
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mere creature of force, subject to all the contingencies of a 
violent existence. An institution so inhuman, so pernicious in 
its character, so disastrous to the interests of free labor, and 
terrible in its consequences to the bondmen, and so antagonistic 
to the great principles of human liberty that underlie our gov- 
ernment, ought, by the exercise of every legitimate power, to 
be restrained from any further extension. The new and fear- 
ful doctrine, that under the Constitution of the United States, 
slavery goes traveling into the Free Territories of the United 
States, and is there to be protected under its broad shield, 
without any local law on the subject.in the Territories, is un- 
worthy of the age in which we live, or of the statesmen to 
whose hands are entrusted. the interests of this great people. 
It is no subject of congratulation that in this theoretically free 
Government an effort has been made, and is still persisted in, 
. to establish the “right of every citizen to take his property of 
every kind, including slaves, into the Territories, and have it 
protected there under the Constitution.” The idea that ‘“‘nei- 
ther Congress nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human 
power, has any authority to annul or impair this vested right,” 
is the most unwarranted of any ever conceived since the Fede- 
‘ral Government had an existence. No good citizen can give 
assent to it. No honest, enlightened statesman should counte- 
nance it foramoment. Itisnottrue. There must be a power 
over slavery somewhere. It is not above the law or out of the 
reach of the law. l : 

If Congress cannot prevent its extension, where does it get 
the power to authorize a convention to form a State Constitution 
prohibiting it? Ifa Territorial Legislature cannot prohibit it, 
how can it provide for the election of delegates to a Constitu- 
tional Convention, with power to make a free Constitution? It 
would then be unconstitutional to declare in a State Constitution, 
formed over a Territory, that there should be no slavery there. 
A Constitutional Convention, sitting to make a State Constitu- 
tion, is a “human power.” Isit true that slavery overrides 
every other great interest? That the assumed right of property 
in man is so old and enduring that, touched by the indurating 
hand of time, it can harden into a right absolute, beyond the 
reach of any interference but that of Omnipotence? Have we 
such a government that there is no power but that of Almighty 
God that dares to touch it? If so, this great nation must bend 
its neck to the yoke, and slavery become universal, and, in a 
government ordained by the people to preserve the blessings of 
Liberty, humanity must “give signs of woe that Liberty is lost.” 
The fact that Congress has the power to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories, however much that doctrine may be opposed from 
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motives of interest or ambition, notwithstanding the great weight ' 
that has been thrown into thescale against it, is as certain as that 
‘ the government has power to acquire territory at all. That it can- 
not control what it has power to acquire by treaty, by conquest, 
or by purchase, is absurd. This power should be exercised, and 
the way of slavery extension walled up forever. The slave 
States have no reason to complain of this. They must be left 
unmolested in the enjoyment of the blessings of that peculiar 
institution, if there are are any blessings connected with it, in 
the slave States, so long as. the government remains. While 
this is conceded, the right to impose it upon new territories 
cannot be admitted, and its extension must be prevented, not ` 
by inroads upon the slave States themselves, with violence and 
in blood, but by legitimate constitutional legislation, sustained . 
by the power of the government itself. 

-It cannot be conceded that the black race has no business 
upon the earth. We can have no controversy with the Great 
God over any supposed error in the location or distribution of 
races. There is a diversity of races. Intellect is confined to 
no race, while there is great inequality in intellectual develop-. 
ment. So far as the great rights of life, hberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are concerned, it is enough to know that they 
belong to manhood. With the wisdom which has distinguished 
the different races of men by marked physical and intellectual 
features, we can have ho dispute. But we can learn, and we 
do learn, from this very diversity, that each race belongs to. 
itself alone, and that there can be no social contact or assimi- 
lation but would carry with them untold disasters. 

There are other evils connected with this subject. While 
the African slave trade is made piracy by law, and is so con- 
demned by the whole ‘civilized world, deliberate attempts are 
constantly made to re-open it, and in frequent instances car- 
goes of slaves, fresh from Africa, have been landed upon.our 
southern coasts, and the chattels scattered though the country, 
marketed for service upon southern plantations. This evil is 
more grave from the fact that it receives countenance from 
leading southern’ statesmen, and is openly proclaimed as ai 
policy designed to be reinstated. l 

Again: In some of the slaveholding States, laws have been 
passed authorizing the sale of free blacks into slavery, and the 
confiscation of their property, in case they remain there after 
a given time mentioned in the law. The laws which prohibit 
the ingress of free blacks surrounding these States, render de- 
plorable indeed the condition of that unfortunate race of men, 
and are a sad commentary upon the Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion of the age, in a land boasting of its freedom. The exten- 
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sion of an institution of this character, so fraught with calami- 
ties to both the white and black races, into free territories, 
multiplying the elements and means of oppression and wrong, 
ought not to be encouraged or countenanced either by the citi- 
zens of the Southern or Northern States. l 

Free labor languishes and becomes degrading when put in 
competition with slave labor, and, idleness, poverty and vice, 
among large classes of non-slaveholders, take the place of in- 
dustry, and thrift, and virtue. It prevents a general system of 
popular education, and ignorance abounds in the places where 
knowledge should be the brightest ornament of intellect. 

The increase of the blacks in warm climates is far more 
rapid than that of the whites. Already in some of the slave 
States the slaves outnumber the free whites. Twenty-five years 
from the present time, the ordinary ratio of increase wìll give 
a slave population in the slave-holding States of nearly ten mil- 
lions, at least equaling, if not superior in numbers to the free 
white citizens. Looking to a future in the history of States be- 
yond that, we may well enquire what will be the condition of the 
Southern States and of the whole country at the end of fifty 
years. Whatcan be done with*twenty. millions of slaves, with- 
out education, without fixed moral principles, the subjects of 
whim, caprice, passion; knowing no law but the law of force, 
submitting to no power but the power of force; smarting under 
real or imaginary injuries; deeming themselves oppressed 
and looking every day upon their supposed oppressors; more 
restrained of their liberty through the fears of the masters, and 
subject to more rigid police surveillance, and more extreme ex- 
actions, because of multiplied dangers? What could control 
the wild passions of that overwhelming physical power, once 
aroused? So terrible a wrath, with so resistless a force, 
would almost inevitably lead to a war of races, more cruel, 
destructive, bloodthirsty, than the world ever saw before, begin- 
‘ning with conflict and ending with butchery. In such a war, one 
or the other of the two races must be destroyed. In sucha 
contest, where would the victory be? To precisely such a 
: result are we tending to-day. Deny it as we may, the physical 
laws of the races, and the climatic influences, are driving us 
right onward towards sucha future. The sagacious states- 
man, gathering wisdom from the history of living as well as of 
the dead nations, looking forward to a probable future as he 
looks back at an actual past, and seeing danger to his country 
and institutions afar off, should devise some means of protection. 
commensurate with the apprehended danger, by which such 

calamities may be avoided. . 
It has been well said that “itis the true mission of a superior and 
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enlightened race to protect and establish with well founded institu- 
tions the fcebler races within its influence. The general welfare 
requires this, and renders it the exalted duty of powerful nations. 
England, France and Russia, though subject to selfish monarchies, 
yet feel theimpulse of this enlightened age; and we see the Czar 
giving freedom and rights to his sixty millions of serfs, and spread- 
ing civilization over all the North of Europe and Asia. England 
and France hold up besotted Turkey, and are endeavoring to instil 
life again by imparting freedom and toleration to the masses. Hng- 
land extends her principles of representative government, in great- 
er or less degree, to her dependencies; and France, propagating her 
power in Africa and Asia, carries with it the refinement, intelli- 
gence and skill which may at some time elevate the people she civ- 
ilizes in the scale of nations. 

“ Shall the mighty States of this hemisphere—the pioneers of the 
liberal principle of the greatest good to the greatest number—be 
known to the red and black races, struggling into existence, under 
liberal forms of government, in neighboring climes, suited to their 
caste, only as depredators and enslavers? They seem to have been 
committed to our guardianship by the gracious -Providence that has 
conferred so many blessings upon usin the achievement of our own 
liberties. Shall we abuse the power thus conferred by establishing - 
bondage as the law for all whom we can master? ”’ 

A remedy for these anticipated evils, and a solution of this whole 
slavery problem may be found in the suggestions of our early states- 
men while they were casting about for this purpose, impressed as 
they were that the relation of master and slave was to be tolerated 
for the time and ultimately to die out. 

It can be found by simply providing for the peaceful emigration 
from all the States of this Union, of all the free colored persons of 
African descent, who may desire to emigrate, to some place in Cen- . 
tral or South America, in some of the States of the tropical regions, 
in which rights may-be acquired by treaty by the United States, for 
that purpose, and for their benefit. Itis simply that these people 
may go and mingle with the population already existing in those 
States (and a large portion of the people there is of the colored 
race,) where color isno degradation, and where they may mingle 
freely together, with all the rights of settlement and citizenship, and 
form themselves into colonies, ` i 

In speaking upon this proposed measure, Mr. Jefferson said: * It 
was, however, found that the public mind would not yet bear the 
proposition; yet the day is not far distant when it must bear it, and 
adopt it, or worse will follow. Nohing is more certainly written in 
in the book of fate, than that these people (the negroes) are to be 
free; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally free, cannot 
live in the same government. Nature, habit, opinion, have drawn 
indelible: lines of distinction between them. It is still in our power 
to direct the process of emancipation and deportation, and in such 
slow degree that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their place be 
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part passu filled up by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, it 
is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at the pros- 
pect held up. We should in vain look for an example in the Spanish 
deportation or deletion of the Moors.” > . T 

In a letter to Mr. Coles, Mr. Jefferson thus warns his friends in 
the South: “Yet the hour of emancipation is advancing in the march 
of time. J¢ will come; and whether brought on by the generous en- 
erous energies of our own friends, or by the bloody process of ‘St. 
Domingo * * * * isa leaf of our history not yet turned 
over, oe 

In his letter to Mr. Sparks, he says: “The second object, and 
most interesting to us, as coming home to our physical and moral . 
characters, to our happiness and safety, is to provide an asylum-to 
which we can, by degrees, send the whole of that population from. 
among us, and establish them under our patronage and protection,as 
a separate, free and independent people, in some country and climate 
friendly to humar: life and happiness.” 

In consideration of the commercial advantages of a free trade 
with such colonies, the United States could well make all necessa. - 
ry and proper engagements to maintain them in the enjoyment of 
the rights and privileges, acquired by a treaty made for the pur- 

. pose of establishing them there. Here this government can do 
something worthy of a great nation. Å way of escape would be. 
offered to the free blacks from renewed bondage. Inducements 
would be held out to philanthropic men to emancipate their slaves; 
the northern slave States, following the lead of the free States 
could quietly and gradually introduce free labor in the place of 
slave labor, thus adding to their wealth and honor;.the great-evils 
to be apprehended from an over crowded slave population would be 
avoided, and liberty prevail throughout a land universally prosper- 
ous, and under the sole dominion of the white race. The commerce 
of these colonies, increasing with their age and civilization, would: 
add to our accumulating wealth and prosperity, and the wrongs of 
ages of oppression be blotted out fromthe book of remembrance. 
forever. To this it must come sooner or later, and delay only in- 
crease the diffieulties'surrounding us. mE 

To lead in invoking the attention of the whole people to this great 
enierprise would well become the vigorous young States of the 
Northwestern Territory, which have grown up under the shadow of 
the tree of liberty planted by Virginia. * ee JE 

A memorial to Congress on this subject is seriously recommended. 

Peaceable and legal remedies alone can telieve us of slavery ex- 
tension and slavery agitation, 

The provoking riots at Harpér’s Ferry, which were dignified into 
treason against the Government of the State of Virginia, were the 
fit offspring of the forcible attempt to plant Slavery in Kansas and 
the ligitimate fruits of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 

However much we may admire brave men and heroic déeds, we 
can find in them no excuse for attempts by forcé to undo domestic 
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evils under a government like ours. The theory of our government 


is, that it is one of law, not of force. There are peaceful and legal- 
remedies by which wrongs may be redressed. Justice for the sins - 


of nations, as for the sins of individuals, though sometimes appar- 
ently slow, is always sure as the execution af Divine Judgments, 
While we remain a government of banded States, good faith requires 
that no State, and the citizens of no State, shall interfere with the 
Institutions of any other State. While Wisconsin will suffer no 
hostile invasion from any other State or the citizens thereof, so it 
must repress any hostile attempts upon the institutions of its sister 
States. The occasion of the difficulties at Harper’s Ferry was sig- 
nalized by crimes committed both by invaders and invaded. No 
matter how philanthropic or humane the motives of misguided men 
may have been, they committed wrongs in the eye of the law which 
cannot by good citizens be palliated or excused. 

The disunion sentiments avowed in portions of the country, and 
sometimes in our Halls of National Ligislation, are unpatriotic, un- 
dignified, disgraceful. Every- threat of disunion should be held up 
to public reprobation in all sections of the Union, and every attempé 
at disunion rewarded with-a halter. The Union of these states can- 
not be dissolved. It may be rocked, but cannot be overturned.— 
There is no conceivable contingency in which it ean be consented to. 
A disruption, instead of relieving us from present evils, would in- 
volve all sections in far greater evils. While the North asks nothing 
that is wrong, it will submit to no wrong, but will seek its remedy in 
wholesome laws, wisely enacted and firmly executed. If any state 
forgets its allegiance, it must be brought back. The South is enti- 
tled to be left unmolested in her domestic relations and institutions, 
and must be content with that; while both sections of the Union, 
striving to do exact justice to each other, may yet be relieved from 
all jealousies and heartburnings, and escape the derision of the na- 
tions of the earth. å 

“ Faith without works is dead.” Labor, and vigilance, and hon- 
esty of purpose, devoted to the welfare of the State, and of the com- 
mon country, with an earnest desire for the prosperity and happiness 
of the whole people, will dispel all the darkness that envelopes us, 
and restore the hopes of permanent prosperity. With a just pride we 
may then look, in the past, upon the budding, opening glory of 
Young America as she was, and, in the present, upon her rieh ripe- 
ness as she is. i 


Mapison, Jan. 12, 1860. 


ALEX. W. RANDALL. 
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